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| & Housing Corps 
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Corps 


Decontamination 
orps 
Defense Committee 

The defense committee for Belling- 
ham fs as follows: 

-General Chairman—Paul Robi- 
doux; General Secretary—Francis 
G. Locklin; General Committee— 
Walter Leblanc, John Clancy, Ed- 
ward Reid, Michae] Smith, James 
Yates, Joseph O, Fleuette, Leo A 
Murray, Mrs, K, A. Garriepy, Mrs. 
H. A. Hitlz, Raymond Mowry, Clif- 
ford Mowry, Chief Fleuette, Lionel] 
Trudeau, Leo A. Gosselin, Fire Chief 
Wasyl Kornicki, William Gaudette 
and Rev. Clarence Chamberlain. 


Air Raid Warden — Raymond 
Mowry; Deputy Air Raid Wardens— 
Clifford Mowry, Michael Smith, 
John Clancy, Edward Reid; Chair- 
men of Auxiliary Police—Chief 
Fleuette and Walter Leblanc; Chair- 
man of Auxiliary Fire Department— 
;Chief Kornicki and Clifford Mowry; 
Chairman of Women’s Division— 
Mrs, K, A. Garriepy; Assistants— 
Misses Wilmae and Elionore Cole. 
and Mrs. H. A. Hitlz. 


Demolition and 
Clearance Crews 


Auxiliary Police 


Auxiliary Firemen | Francis G. Locklin; Co-Chairman of 


l Utilities — William Gaudette; Co- 
Chairman, Manufactured Goods— 
Michael Smith; Co-Chairman, Fuel 
—Alphonse Carrier; Co-Chairman. 
Wood—Ellsworth Crooks: Co-Chair- 
man, Food—Mrs, H. A. Hitlz;  Co- 
Chairman, Transportation — Joseph 
O. Fleuette; Identification Officer— 


" Messengers 


—Chief Fleuette; Engineering and 


Hen es — Timothy Foley: Public- 
ity Agent—Rev. Clarence Chamber- 
llain; Health and First Aid — Andr: 

| Flouette, 
STAMP_6O. 1 ; Ban STAMP 


Road Repair Crews YO)” 


Services and Supplies Chairman-—- ; 


Lyndon Murray; Blackout Division, 
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BELLINGHAM GIRDS 


FOR EMERUENGIES p——saresrima— 


‘Town’s Home Defense Setup. 


Is Called One of Best in | 
Bay State Area. 


Woonsocket Office 

The Providence Journal, 
162 Main Street 
Long before the United States en- 
tered the war against the Axis Pow- 
crs, Bellingham started orecaring| 
for home defense needs and at the 
present time, the setup is considered 

one of the best in the area. 

One air-raid alarin test and two 
complete:blackouts have taken place 
in. the community which borders 
Woonsocket during the past two 

jwecks and all three trials have 
| proven “very satisfactory” to the de- 
'fense leaders, 


The town, 11 miles long and three 
miles wide, is close to the industrial 
area of Woonsocket, and, in the opin- 
ion of Bellingham defense leaders, 
the community must be on the alert 
at alj times to black out in case the 
Northern City should experience an 
air raid, 

Although obliged to conform with 
the Massachusetts State setup, Bell- 
ingham, accerding to Army officials 
has been considered a part of the 
Woonsocket district and must work 
at times with Northern City officials, 
Francis G, Locklin, secretary of the 
jtown defense council said. 


A course in rescue work will start 
soon, it was announced, and evacua- 


bres. 2110. 2111 


tion preparations are already under } 


way in case of an emergency. 
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— Crimpuille Comments 


Chairman: 
Ernest Taft 


ISSUE #129 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Air Raid Wardens 


® 


Chaplains (Jewish) 


Sete Food io Be Revayinile to Be Ready mA) 


Secretary Locklin said all store- 

— in the town have been| Utility Repair Squad 
grouped into a committee to pro- 
yide food during an emergency, 
while another group of men has been 
named to handle the fuel supply for | 
the community. 


Overlooking nothing in its defense 
setup, the council recently conducted 
a town census and now the 3400 men, 
women and children residents have | Chaplains (Christian) 
been indexed according to streets. 


An observation tower has been 
established in the town and is 
manned 24 hours a day for spotting 
planes. In addition the council has 
set up a motor corps, Red Cross first 
aid:and air raid wardens’ courses. 
enlisted the aid of Boy Scouts as’ 
messengers and enrolled 65 in the 
auxiliary police and 45 in the auxili- 
ary fire department. 


A rifle range has been installed in 
the rear of the Town Hall, with steel 
plates at one end for target practise. 
Under the supervision of Police 
Chief Euclide Fluette, Leopold Caya 
and Omer Harpin, practise is being 
held every Friday night, with the 
range open to any citizen of the town. 


A number of women in the town 
are attending a canteen cooking}. 
school in order to provide a well- 
organized group ready .to serve 
nourishing and quickly-prepared 
meals for any number of people 
under any circumstances, 


Drivers Corps 


Fire Watchers 


Bomb Squads 


Rescue Squads 
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WORLD WAR II 


1941-1945 


BELLINGHAM HONOR ROLL 


In grateful appreciation 


THE TOWN OF BELLINGHAM 


dedicates this Honor Roll to its sons and daughters 
who have served or are serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States 


The Town is proud of 


them, and glorifies in the knowledge that their 


individual efforts have contributed or are contributing in the 


achievement of 


VICTORY FOR AMERICA 


Dedicated to those who have answered the call to the colors, and to 

their families, this HONOR ROLL is a manifestation on the part of 

the community to remember the sacrifices and heroic deeds of its 
sons on world-wide battlefields. 


EDWARD BALDIGA 


WALTER LENKTIS 


A 
Alexander, Alfred 
Alexander, Edmund 
Alexander, Kasimir 
Ambler, Elmer 
Ambler, Herbert, Jr. 
Antosh, Joseph 
Archambault, Henry 
Arnold, Herbert 


B 
Baczuk, John 
Baglini, Archimede 
Baglini, Augusto 
Barrette, Paul 
Barrette, William 
Bates, Windsor 
Beauregard, Edgar 
Beauregard, Hector 
Beauregard, Leo 
Beauregard, Roland 
Belisle, Normand 
Bernier, Adelard 


Cardinal, Roland L. 
Caron, Arthur 
Caron, Edgar 
Carrier, Lucien 


Carrier, Raymond E. 


Carricr, Roland R. 
Cartier, Ferdinand 
Cartier, Edward 
Cartier, Lco E. 


Chabot, Raymond F. 


‘ Boyle, Evelyn 


Dead 


AUGUSTO BOZZI ARMAND LEVESQUE 
ALBERT PREFONTAINE 
HAROLD TRUDEL 


Bernier, Joseph 
Bernier, Roland 
Berry, Charles 
Bibeault, Robert 
Bilodeau, Edward 
Blais, Joseph 
Boiteau, Bertrand 
Boiteau, Eugene 
Boiteau, Maurice 
Boiteau, Robert 
Bokoski, Arthur 
Bokoski, Stephen 
Bokoski, Victor 
Bonino, Biario Cc 
Bonollo, Mario Cameron, Alexander 
Bonoyer, Louis Cameron, Harold 
Bourcier, Victor Cameron, Robert 
Bower, Norman Cameron, William 
Boyle, Edward Camp, Richard 
Campano, John 
Campano, Joseph 
Callahan, John 
Castonguay, Gerald 


Brennan, John 
Brisson, Clement 
Brown, Jay 
Brown, Phyllis 
Bruce, Henry 
Bruneau, William 
Brunelle, Vernon 
Brunetti, Lucien 
Brunetti, Mario 
Buckley, William 
Burness, John 
Bziukicwicz, Myron 


Bozek, Fred 
Breault, Omer 
Breen, Daniel 


Durocher, Daniel J. 
Durocher, Jos. H. 
Dussault, Marcel 
Dussault, Maurice 
Dussault, Normand 

E 
Eldredge, Emerson 
Estes, Carl A. 
Estes, Ida 

F 


Chamberland, Edmund Fabian, Stanley 


Chamb: rland, Cscar 


Farnsworth, Jesse 


Chamberland, Ovila J. Fitzpatrick, Alfred 
Chamberland. Roland Fitzpatrick, Charles 


Chapdelainc, Walter 


Collamati, Jos. EF. 
Collamati, Romeo 
Cook, Raymond 
Cook, Robert 
Cook, Waldo I. 
Cook. Willard D. 
Cook, William 
Cook, Wyman H. 
Cote, Aaron A. 
Croteau, Fernand 
Cupka, Frank J. 
Curtis, Arthur Ji 
Curtis, Gordon D. 
Czofaj Philip 


dD 
DeJony, Audor Jr. 
Denault, Alfred 
Denault, Arthur N. 
Denault, Victor 
Desmarais, Albert 
Desrochers, Alfr.d 
Desrochers. Della 
Dore, Cornelius Jr. 
Dore, Edwin 
Dore, John B. 
Dore, Margaret 
Drapeau, Robert F. 
Drowne, Harold O. 


Fitzpatrick, George F. 
Foley, William L. 
Fontaine, Gerard 


Fontaine, Normand G. 


Fontaine, Roland 
Forget, William 
Forte, Vincent A. 
Forte, Virgilio P. 
Fox, Reginald G. 
Froment, John E. Jr. 
Froment, Leo F. 


G 
Gagne, Lucien P. 
Gallagher, James 
Gardner, James 


Gardner, Lawrence H. 


Garneau, Edgar 
Garneau, Ernest 
Garneau, Eugene 
Garneau, Leo 
Gaudette, Leo 
Candini, Frank 
Gaudini, Louis 
Gelinas, Rodolphe 
Gin: ras, Henry A. 
Glockner, Martin 
Glockner, Robert E. 
Glowka, William 
Godin, Alfred L., Jr. 


Ducharme, Clarence F.Godin, Antonio W. 


Dufresne, Wilfred B. 


Dugas, Alfred 1) 
Dupre, Robert 
Dupuis, Theodore 


Godin, Francis 
Godin, Leo L. 
Gosselin, Gerald A. 
Granger, Doris 


Graves, Elwin G. 
Graves, Lloyd A. 
Gregoire, Gerard H. 
Grudak, Chester 
Guerin, Raymond J. 
Guilbeault, Armand 
Guilbeault, Joseph 


H 
Hall, Benjamin 
Hall, William A. 
Harper, James F. 
Harper, Raymond E. 
Harpin, Omer T. Jr. 
Hebert, Gerard 


Henderson, Murlin R. 


Henschel, George W. 
Hillsgrove, Harry G. 
Hobart, Aaron A. 
Hogarth, Walter 
Houde, Gilbert 
Houde, Leonard 
lhoule, Roland A. 


J 
Jacks, Clinton 
Johnson. Wesley H. 
Joseph, Christian J. 
Joseph, Jacques J. 


K 
Kennelly, William 
Kiernan, Henry H. 
Kiernan, Vincent 
Knights, Chester 
Koloski, Stanley 
Kosmeskey, Peter 
Kosubinski, Michael 
Kornicki, Peter P. 
Kozak, John 
Kozak, Joseph 
Kozimor, Frank S. 
Krystalowicz, Wasyl 
Kucharski, John 
Kucharski, Steven 


L 
Laime, Alfred A. 
Lakeman, Leonard 


Lamarque, Adrien 
Lamarque, Raynald 
Lanvine, Roland 
Lariviere, Edgar J. 
Lariviere, Herve 
Lariviere, Joseph 
Larochelle, Normand 


Larochelle, Wilfred H. 


Lataille, Lester 
Lataille, Normand J. 
Lavallee, Leo E. 
Lavallee, Wilfred 
Leblanc, Adelard O. 
LeBlanc, Edward 
LeBlanc, Lucien 
LeBlanc, Maurice H. 
LeBlanc, Reginald 
LeBlanc, Robert H. 
LeBlanc, Wilfred 
Leclair, Lionel 
Leclair, Arthur 
Leclaire, Normand T. 
Lefebvre, Joseph 
Lemire, Eugene E. 
Lemire, Raymond A. 
Lemoine, Walter 
Lenktis, Walter C. 
Levesque, Henry 
Levesque, Walter A. 


Marzini, Joseph 
McMaster, Frederick 
Melrose, George C. 
Menard, Edgar R. 
Meotti, Otto J. 
Mercure, Edward 
Mercure, Robert O. 


Monty, Bernard 
Monterio, Francis 
Moore, Alexander L. 
Moore, Donald J. 
Morgan, Edward 
Mostek, Walter 
Mousseau, Edward 
Mowry, Herbert L. 
Murray, Joseph W. 


N 
Nadolny, Dominic A. 
Nadolny, Joseph E, 
Nadolny, Stephen 
Nadolny, Walter 
Nickleson, Donald 
Nickleson, Thomas 


Oo 
Ouillette, Alfred 
Ouillette, Theodore 


Levesque, Woodrow V. 


Levitre, Robert 
Lizotte, Albert 
Lizotte, Arthur L. 
Littlefield, George A. 
Lomberto, Anthony‘ 
Loiselle, Gerard 
Loya, Harry 

Lubash, Eugene 
Lussier, Albert H. 


M 

Manning, Henry E. 
Marchand, Albert 
Marchand, Joseph 
Marchand, Leo 
Marchand, Roland 
Marchionda, Mario 
Martel, Rene B. 


Roy, Roland 


Ss 
Sadowski, Edward 
Sarasin, Charles 
Saucier, Harry 
Sauvageau, Lco 
Sawicni, Joscepn 
Sawyer, Ernest 
Scott, Edgar 
Scott, Leroy 
Shattuck, Eldred 
Skalubinski, Victor 
Slavin, Edward 
Smith, Donald 
Smith, Levi 
Smith, John G. 
Smith, Michael 
Sousa, Joseph 
Spas, Joseph F. 
Spas, Walter 
Spencer, Albert 
Stafford, Lawrence 
Staples, George 
Staples, Halsey 
Staples, Howard 
Starzak, Edward 
Staves, Ernest A. 


-Stockton, Thomas 


D 


P 
Palkovich, Russell 
Paquin, Ephrem 
Paquin, Lionel 
Patrick, Lewis 
Pelland, Armand 
Pelland, Eugene 
Pelland, Roland 
Perreault, Charles 
Perron, Omer 
Petrosky, Stephen Jr, 
Phaneuf, Maurice 
Phaneuf, Raymond 
Picard, John 
Pleau, Bernard 
Pleau, Harold 
Pleau, Leo 
Pleau, William A. 


Struzik, Chester 
Struzik, Frank 
Sutherland, Eugene 
Suranie, Mitchell 
Sweck, John 
Sweck, Alfred 
Sweck, Romeo 
Szymanski, Stanley 


T 
Tebeau, Leo G. 
Tessier, Roger 
Thayer, Howard 
Trottier, Arthur 
Trottier, Albert 
Trottier, Leo 
Trottier, Roland 
Trudeau, Lionel R. 
Trudel, Roger 
Trudel, Robert 
Tucker, Melvin 
Tucker, Richard 
Tuttle, John 
Tyndall, Grace 
Tyndall, John 

Vv 
Vaillant, Jeanne 
Vanesse, Robert 


Michalowski, Kadzimiel 


Plecker, Arthur 
Plouffe, Roland 
Poirier, Francis 
Pouliot, Herene 
Pouliot, Joseph E. 
Prefontaine, Herve 
Pratt, Edith 

Pratt, Walter 
Prefontaine, Albert R. 
Proulx, Leo J. 
Provincial, Firmin 


R 

Radlo, Walter 
Radymski, Eyron 
Raimond, George 
Rattie, Alfred 
Rattie, Arthur 
Rattie, Emile 
Rattie, Henry E. 
Rattie, Napoleon 
Rattie, Valmore 
Reid, Kenneth 
Reid, Roy 

Reid, Wallace 
Remillard, Arthur 
Remillard, Bertrand 
Remillard, Lionel 
Remillard, Roger 
Rhodes, Stephen 
Richard, George 
Richard, Raymond 
Richer, Herve 
Ridolfi, John 
RidolfieRussell 
Riquier, Lionel 
Rivard, Bertram 
Robertson, Arthur 
Robidoux, Leo 
Robidoux, Paul R. Jr. 
Robidoux, Roland 
Robillard, Armand 
Rock, Earl 

Rogers, Earl 
Rogers, Howard 
Roman, Theodore 
Rondeau, Roland 
Roy, Noel 


Ww 
Wasylean, Michael 
Waszkiewicz, John 
Wentzel, Walter 
Wesolowski, Dominick 
Whalen, Fred J. 
Whalen, John R. 
Whalen, Thomas H. 
Whipple, Charles 
White, Arthur 
White, Carroll 
White, Edward M. 
White, Ernest A. 
White, William C. Jr. 
White, Richard 
Whitehouse, Joseph 
Woodman, Edward 
Woodman, Walter 
Woodman, Wilbur 


¥ 
Yates, James 


Z 
Zajac, Steven 
Zanella, Fiorello 
Zhawred, Nicholas 


(continued from front page) 


| Tire Rationing Board — Harland 


;Brown, Daniel Dwyer and Wilfred 
|Remillard; Gas Conservation — Ar- 
jthur LeClaire; Defense Stamps and| 
‘Bonds — Leo A. Stearns; Evacuation 


‘—Joseph Fleuette; 


Schools — Su- 


|perintendent of Schools Jerome Fog- 
;well and Lionel Trudeau; Belling- 
‘ham Rural Committee—Warren E 
‘Whiting and Frank D. Thomas. 
‘chairmen; Waldo Sheldon, Paul Rob | 
.idoux, Daniel Breen. Rev. and Mrs: 


Clarence Chamberlain, 
jorie Scott, 


Mrs. Ray Patrick. 


Miss Mar- | 
| 
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xxx WHAT YOU CAN DO 


During An Air Raid 

1. Do not run when air raid warnings sound after dark 
during blackouts. Walk to the nearest shelter. Get off 
the street. If enemy planes come over or if anti-aircraft 
guns go into action, you may be hit by shell fragments. 

2. If you are driving, park your car at the curb; be sure 
all lights are turned off. Do not obstruct fire hydrants, 
hospital entrances, police or fire stations. Remove the 
ignition key to your car, but leave doors unlocked. 

3. If you are in your home, send all the others to the 
refuge room. This should be a comfortable place with as 
little window space as possible, equipped with drinking 
water, reading material, toilet facilities, a flashlight, port- 
able radio, sturdy table, and food if you like. Do not use 
the telephone. Keep your radio on so that you can follow 
instructions if any are issued. Follow instructions as they 
are issued. 

4. Turn off all gas stove burners but leave pilot lights, 
water heaters and furnace alone. Leave electricity and 
water on. Fill some large containers or a bathtub with water. 

5. Check your blackout arrangements. Do not permit’ 
a crack of light to show outside. 

6. See that everyone’s. eyeglasses and dentures are in 
the refuge room. There should be additional warm. gar- 
ments for everyone. 

7. Keep out of line of windows. 
splinters cause most casualties. 

8. If bombs fall nearby, get under a heavy table or an 
overturned davenport. 

9, Do not rush out when the “‘all clear” signal sounds. 
Maintain the blackout. The Raiders may return. 

10. Keep cool; be sensible and set an example to others. 

11, Cooperate. with. officials and learn now: what the: 
air raid: warning: and ‘‘all clear’ signals. in -your com— 
munity are. 

12. If you-are:in-a public building or vehicle, wait for 
instructions from the: proper. authorities. 

13. If your children are in school, do not go after them. 
Your children’s teachers have been trained to care for them. 


Fragments and glass 


14. If you are in- the open:unable to reath a- building » 


and bombs’ drop near you, lie face down and protect the 
back of your head... 

_ 15. Do not heed rumors! Use common sense! * Follow 
instructions of wardens and other persons of authority 
willingly and immediately |. j 


During a Blackout 

1. If you are in your car during a blackout observe. all 
traffic rules. Keep to the right and remember the man or 
vehicle approaching from your right has the right of way. 

2. If you are afoot make all crossings at intersections. 

3. It is a good rule not to smoke, but if you must, 
strike your match in a hallway or covered place. 

4. Use a flashlight as little as possible, if at all, and 
never point it upward. The beam cast by a small flash- 
light can be seen from a great height in the air. 

5. If you are a stranger in the neighborhood the first 
policeman or warden will tell you where to go. 

6. If you take pets out during a blackout keep them on 
a leash. 


50 YEARS AGO 


1943 


For Fire Defense 


1. Clean your attic of all junk and inflammable 
materials. 

2. Roof beams and joists can be treated to resist fame— 
giving more time to reach the bomb. Paint does no good! 
A heavy coat of whitewash helps some. 

3. There are several types of bombs. Learn the pecu- 
liarities of these and how to combat them through 
information which will be supplied by your air:raid warden 

4..Learn now how to properly notify the “Fire 
Department. 

5. Learn now the location of the nearest fire alarm box. 

6. Learn how to--use the various” “types” ‘of : fire ex: 
tinguishers. 

7. Cooperate with officials. 


For First Aid 


‘More harm than good may be innocently done'by persons 
extending first aid unless they are thoroughly versed:intthe 
subject. It is the duty of every American:to acquaint 
himself with first aid information obtained from competent 
instructors. The American Red. Cross,-:through your..local 
chapter, is ‘prepared to instruct. in -first -aid..with. special 
‘emphasis placed upon training . for tithose emergencies 
which are most apt to be met in-time of-war.* ‘The following 
general directions may be followed until a physician or 
competent first aid assistance arrives—but first cal] .a 
‘physician. 

1. Keep the injured person lying down. 

2. Examine victim for injuries if not clearly seen. 

3. Give immediate care for: serious bleeding;* asphyxia, 
and poisons. It is your duty to learn these methoas. 

4. Keep the victim warm. 

5. Do not give.an unconscious person anything to 


6. Keep the crowd away from the victim. 

7. Make the victim as comfortable as you can without 
violating any of these rules. 

8. Secure proper transportation. 

9. Secure the victim’s name and address before he 
becomes unconscious. 


To Conserve Materials 


1. Paper: Newspapers, paper boxes, magazines, small 
waste paper. 

2. Rags: Burlap bags, cotton bags, textile bags,’ cloth 
waste material of all kinds. be ty 

. Scrap Metal: Brass, aluminum, steel, lead, iron.- It is 
suggested that you search your premises for,old beds, 
metal furniture, irons, fans, electric toasters and 
other appliances, lamps, radios, pipes, refrigerators, 
kitchen utensils, trays, stoves, fireplace edungtieritt 
metal toys, clothes hangers. 

. Tin Foil: Save in sheets. Do not roll or wad. 

. Rubber: Galoshes, rubbers, overshoes, boots, gloves, hot 
water bags, hose. 

Preserve this material and determine the salvage agent 
in your community. Waste materials can help win, the war! 


SOME WORLD WAR II RECOLLECTIONS | a result of that. Do you recall when 
SSeS ent eee Catt 1 Oli om eee 
painted black? 

During the war we had all kinds 
of rationing: gas,sugar,meat,shoes, 
tires,etc. If you went into the city 
you had to be careful where you parked 
Many a person would return to his car 
and find thestires missing...m.0 At the 
Historical Museum we have a few ra- 
tion books that have been donated. 
Ration books and tokens were allotted 
by the size of one's family and the 
ages of the members. Remember meat- 
less Tuesdays? Butter was also ration- 
ed and about that time, oleo came on 
the market--but it was pure white with 
a little packet of coloring. We had 
to work this coloring in with our fin- 
gers-—-yuck, what’ a mess!.. VWwith eae 
this rationing-of course along came 
the Black Market. Most anything could 
be had for a price. 

Victory, Gardens were prevalent. 
Everything imaginable was grown. Soil 
was turned by hand as no motorized 
equipment was available at that time. 
Everyone tried to do their share.:. 


itsaditticult Goabeltieves@.ties 
been "50" years!!!! 

One memory, never to be forgotte 
was the sound of the BIG BANDS(Tommy 
& Jimmy Dorsey, Harry James, Woody 
Herman and of course Glen Miller.) 
Soldiers in Europe were quoted as say 
ing "the next best thing to getting a 
letter from home was seeing/hearing 
the Glen Miller Band." It was a sad 
occurrence when on a cold December 
day in 1944, Major Glen Miller's 
plane disappeared on a flight between } 
England and France. 

Speaking of BIG BANDS--do you 
remember the Totem Pole?Norumbega 
Park in Auburndale, a section of New- 
ton was the playground for the area. 
Servicemen, girls, and couples would 
swarm out from Boston on the trolley 
(arto mrdeisror=ea “nighteot frolic? 
Rules for the ballroom were VERY 
strict-no stags, no booze, gentlemen 
had to wear a jacket and tie(a tie 
could be purchased at the door for 
$1.00), ladies had to wear nylons, no ; 
bobby sox. It originally pate $1.50 : School children bought defense 
for an evening of dancing. On NewYears| SCamps7a comple tet apOC aaa 
it was $3.00...0n my one opportunity | defense bond. $18.75 for a S25.08 
to go--the dance-hall was so crowded, bond and $37.50,for .a.$50,00.) bDondyas 


they closed the doors just as we arr- =f ene movies, they would halt the 
ived. So the evening was spent canoe- | MOVIE, turnoupethessl sGhb Sense see 
ing to the sounds of music would go up and down the aisles pass- 


I can remember joining my mother ing a canister for donations-for-def- 


in "the airplane watch". The Civil eee 

Defense in town organized a number of | All nylon was used for defense 
women, who, with identifying silhou- | (parachutes,etc.) and SUE stockings 
ettes, recorded all planes flying in jbecame ‘very dear 7 So the Sih 
the area. On her scheduled times, we ing female resorted to painting her 
would mount the stairs in the Town legs. The colors of the Pathe WOES oes 
Hall tower and sit ‘looking out the too becoming and try painting a dark 


bubble -Loreavout. es Nourse Lc. Wasa seam up the back of your leg. 


'orcatylark foray kid@tolibe co. high _ peeToday mal a ee 
and look down on traffic and people, initiating Recycling Programs. Well, 


while attempting to do something im- aN really started ee ie a es had all 
portant for the war effort. Eof course! Kinds of ‘drives’ --paper, tin cans, 
Germany had no aircraft carriers or j aluminum, foil; Wevsayed fat, motor- 
planes that could cross the ocean, but! Clls, all ‘kinds of fabric. Wien 


we still, DID-OUR-DUTY} jdrives occurred, all types "of meta: 
Aten ECR during the war, we | Was ‘fair game'--steel fences disap- 


were involved ina black-out. All win-| peared overnight, no junk cars were 


dows had to have a heavy black cloth ito be found, and even some statues 


; . dismantled 
to keep all light from escaping at tee ‘ 
night. I have heard tell of an enemy | n Every nome separ had someone -_ 
submarine scare off the coast of New {the Service, had a banner with a blue 


England. I surmise these curtains werete cot Cosme cde hy via aeons py 
‘were killed in action were noted with 


a 


- enreney 


emt SD RST PE HRN EIEN om 


i 
t 
f 
ip 


a gold service star....Letters were 
the service man or woman's life-line. 
Victory Mail was censored, written on 
Onion-skin and photo-copied and then 


1942 


a 


If you're over 50 you must remem- 
ber the war year 1942. A Japanese 'sub 


reduced. Do you remember? This was so| bombed the coast of California and 


mail bags going overseas could con- 
tain 1000s of letters 


rationing went in “to effectyeir you 
drove a car you were lucky to get 2 


Since there was no television at|gallons of gas a week. Many people 


this time, the movies, magazines and 
newspapers were our only means of 
keeping up with the different fronts, 
battles, etc. Detailed maps were pub- 
lished each day to let the homefront 
know what was going on where. 

Those of us living on the coast- 
line--Atlantic or Pacific were very 
involved with the masses of people 
and ships gathered in their areas---- 
air-raid warnings, debarkation points, 
transport ships, cargo ships, etc. 

It brought the war much closer to 
home.....Remember 
"LOOSE LIPS SINK SHIPS" 
" UNCLE SAM WANTS YOU" 


I'll bet you have many more re- 
collections of your own. 

World War I was "the War to end 
all wars", but within 20 years, we 
were faced with World War II. Now, we 
have seen a period of 50 years pass. 
Hopefully we'll never see another ww. 

ETA 


ara editor's note---- 

Germany had | small carrier built 
in 1938 but not commissioned, ? 
experimental 4-cngine bombers, 6 
hugh gliders that had no engines. 
The other multi-engine aircraft 
were 6-engine civilian flying 
boats. 

On the west coast, a small Japan- 
ese seaplane launched from a 'sub' 
dropped hand-released incendiaries 
onto wooded areas. 

(Japan had several carriers.) 


TOTALLY? () 
AWESOME 6 


1905 vintage CAR 


H 


af 


were working in defense plants or ship 
yards. After stopping work, in many 
shipyards, the workers were treated 

to live entertainment--this boosted 
morale and kept up the spirit of the 
workers. Those "at home" were learn- 
ing to "make-do" or do without. 

Many patriotic folk worked the 
midnight shift or graveyard hours. 
This brought to popularity the song- 
"Milkman, Keep Those Bottles Quiet". 
Music became a big "“release-valve"for 
these tense times. Nineteen forty-two 
was part of the big band era and many 
popular band leaders joined the ser- 
vice: Glenn Miller, Artie Shaw, and 
Eddy Duchin to name just a few. Dick 


-- Haymes who was with Tommy Dorsey kept 


folks happy with "Daybreak" and "I 
Don't Want To Walk Without You". 
Nostalgia cropped up in popular re- 
cords such as "Why Don't You Do Right? 
with Benny Goodman, "Who Wouldn't Love 
You?" with Kay Kyser and "I Remember 
you" by Betty Hutton with the Jimmy 
Dorsey band. 

1942 was a frenetic year-the mood 
was tense-war had come to the United 
Stamess wenDo you jremember???¢ ETA 
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Raat her Se Oe es On 
This is the first two-wheeled vehicle using pedals on cranks 
and’ was’ inventéd by -Pierre Lallement, who came to 
America’and promoted the design here. What with the 
-cobblestone: pavements and: lack of springs, the term 
“‘Boneshaker”’ was,a natural. 
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WORLD WAR II FACTS 


The 2nd World War was recognized 
more lives than an 


The flag that flew on the USS Missou- 
ri during the Japanese surrender in 
Tokyo Bay, was the same flag that had 
flown over the US Capitol on December 
diy Lael. 


The lst British airraid of the war,on 
Sept.6,1939 was the result of a false 
alarm. There were no German aircraft 
over England. 


US 2nd Armored Division employed a 
tank equipped with a loudspeaker ra- 
ther than guns to get German villages 
and towns to surrender. 


The lst American general to command 

4 field armies was Omar N. Bradley--- 
Coeeeste7ord,9th,and 15th during the 
drive into Germany. 


One aulvanw, 1943, U-boat 134*shot ‘down 
Peover oiter—than—-air craft tobe 
lost during the war-off the Florida 
Keys 


In 1944 the American aircraft industry 
produced 1 plane every 6 minutes. 


The Battle of Leyte Gulf was consid- 
ered the greatest naval battle in his- 

tory. 
The Japanese code name for the attack 
on Pearl Harbor was Operation Z. 


other in human histor 


as the single event that affected 


Hooligan's Navy was’ the US Coastal 
Picket Patrol. 550 auxiliary yachts 


and motorboats under 500 ft. in 
length were equipped with small 
gunsviand) depth) charges (to)"hunt’, U-boats. 
They failed to make any"kills". 


A seemingly endless convoy of USArmy 
supply trucks that rolled northeast 
along the Rhine and the Western Front 
wer eucalvedmther Red Bballeexpressy. 


Boise,Oklahoma was the only mainland 
US town bombed during the war. A US 
Air Force bomber on a training mission 
knocked out the local Baptist Church 
and another building. No casualties 
resulted, but the future flight status 
of pilot and crew were seriously 
questioned. 


Hitler and the German High Commands 
term for the Battle of the Bulge was 
"Watch on the Rhine." 


PLUTO was a pipe line under the ocean, 
the trans-Channel fuel transport from 
England to France that fed Allied 
supply lines after the Normandy in- 
vasion. 


Gechran’s’ Convent...was atyAvenger 
Field near Sweetwater, Texas, the home 
of the WASPS-the only all-female US 
air base in history. 


'On April 28,1941 Col. Charles Lindberg 


the Allies had over 6000 bombers 
pounding Germany. 


Flash and Thunder were passwords used 
by the &2nd Airborne in addition to 
toy snappers to identify friendly 
troops after their drop on Normandy. 


The Carpetbagger Squadron was an Army 
Air Force unit that dropped arms and 
supplies to Resistant fighters in the 
Fortress Europe. 


Roosevelt called him an appeaser and 
|defeatist. After Pearl Harbor, how- 
‘ever, he served with distinction. 


i}Guadalcanal was the Ist US offensive 
lin ‘the -Pacrfirc™-against’ the Japanese 
; ground troops that resulted ina US 
ivinctor ven 


The Mississippi River approaches were 
mined by the Germans in 1942--perform- 
ed by a U-boat. 


contd.---- 

Kilroy, a rivet-inspection chec 
Fore River Shipyard in Quincy 
wrote Kilroy was here on his work, 
rather than make a checkmark. US ser- 
vicemen, as a joke, wrote or carved 


FACTS 
James 
er at 


"Kilroy was here" on 1000s of buildings 


monuments, vehicles and toilet walls. 
40,000 Hollywood people were in uni- 
form during the war. 


The SEABEES were "soldiers in sailor 
uniforms, with Marine training, doing 
civilian work at WPA wages." 


Eisenhower once said the 4 things that 
won the war were: the bazooka, the 
yeep, the A-bomb, and the DC-3. 


The total number of aircraft used by 
both sides during the war was approx- 
imately 675,000. planes. 


USGeneral Douglas MacArthur was an 8th 
cousin of British Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchillyanda-6th cousin.of,US 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. All 
3 wartime leaders had a common ances- 
tor, Sarah Barney Belcher of Taunton, 
MA. 
The invasion of Sicily was the largest 
amphibious operation undertaken in war 


6n theemigntsorvAugsh—2, 1943 4thesdap- 
anese destroyer Amagiri knifed in two 
and sank PT-109, nearly changing the 

course of world history. 


VE DAY-the actual surrender was May 7,: 
but is| 


1945 in a schoolhouse in Reims, 
celebrated on May 8th. 


VJ DAY-the day the war with Japan end- 
ed Was ‘Allg. s.571045,, DUtmEne accua'. 
Surrender was signed aboard the battle 
ship Missouri on Sept. 2,1945 and 

that is the day celebrated as VJ Day. 


these facts were excerpted from 
"The World War II Quiz and Fact Book" 
by Timothy Benford. 


The Friends of Senior records are now at 
the museum, donated by Frank Bibbin. 


THE SONGS OF WORLD WAR II 


The sweet and sad times of World War II 
are often relived as we hear a song from that 
era. I often sat listening to the Hit Parade 
while writing to my soldier husband, whom I 
wrote to every night. As the 'White Cliffs 
of Dover' played on the radio, I would dream 
of life after the war as I'm sure so many 
young wives, parents and siblings did. 

Before my beau went in service, we often 
would go out for a snack in the evening. 

Most small restaurants had a juke box with 
selection boxes on the wall in each booth. 

If the record 'Maria Elena' was on it, that's 
where we went. It was the big band era also 
and the selections were numerous and pleasant. 

As time went on and I visited my husband 
at a few camps, there was usually a new hit 
song that was being played frequently. ‘I'm 
Beginning to See the Light' will always 
remind me of the U.S.O. in Ozark, Alabama. 
"Blond Sailor' brings back fond memories of 
a dear friend who was in the navy and was one 
of ‘our gang". ‘I'll Never Smile Again' was 
very popular as well as 'Stage Door Canteen', 
'A Nightingale Sang in Barkley Square', I'll 
Be Seeing You!, 'Apple Blossom Time', ‘I'll 
Walk Alone', 'Always', 'The Very Thought of 
You", ..'IvCan'trBegin to Dell sYou' "Gia ise 
"Sunrise Serenade', "Boogie Woogie', 'When 
the Lights Go on Again', “White Christmas’, 
"Have I Stayed Away Too Long', ‘Saturday 
Night is the Loneliest Night of the Week' and 
so many others that jog the memory. I have 
many of these old tunes on 78 records that I 
can't bear to part with. 

The U.S.O.S were open every day for recre- 
ation for the service men that had a few hours 
pass. Some would play ping pong, cards or 
dance to the juke box tunes. On Saturday 
night there was usually a big dance. The 
ladies in town would supply the home baked 
refreshments. It was an evening to enjoy 
and forget what may lie ahead tomorrow. 

My husband happened to be home on furlough 
August 14, 1945. We awoke to horns blowing, 
church bells ringing and sirens screeching. 
We knew the war was over even before we turned 
on the radio. The noises were coming from 
Milford. We quickly got ready and headed 
"up town'. It was pandemonium. Main Street 
was crowded with people, some in costume, 
others pulling carts decorated with streamers, 
people dancing and singing in the street and 
stranger hugging stranger. It was such a 
celebration it made headlines all over the 
country. Several weeks later an organized 
parade was held but couldn't compare with the 


impromptu, emotional one of August tas er 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS of the 1920s through the ice in winter. We used 
byDorothy Spencer to swim off the dam. Dad taught us to 
swim so we would be safe in the water. 


Whenever I hear the song Country Roads 

I remember the roads in Bellingham My favorite road of all was the Red 

way back in the days of my childhood. Mill Road. It led to an abandoned mill 
which was made of red brick. Later 

My father was a native of Bellingham. | the mill disappeared brick by brick. 

He was born in Crimpville. He attended} We considered the Red Mill Road to be 

the local school and knew many inter- | a2 magical place. All types of spring 

esting places. He was a nature-lover flowers grew in the surrounding woods. 

and by the time I was three years old | There were swamp pinks in the swamp. 

he started to show me all his favorite| In late spring we found patches of 


haunts. wild strawberries. In July there were 

thimble berries(wild raspberries). In 
The roads were mostly dirt roads. We | late July blackberries along the road 
would head down Depot Street. Trees and in September wild grapes hung 
grew on both sides of the road with from the trees. From these we made 
the branches meeting overhead as if our jams, jellies and juice. 


they were embracing their neighbor sab pe 
trees. It made a cool,green tunnel andj! remember sitting in school with the 


was beautiful. Wild flowers grew in windows open and smelling the tantal- 
all the fields. He showed us where the| izing aroma of wild grapes which grew 
first violets qrew, their stems so in the woods behind Center School. 
fragile it was best not to try to pick] When I think of the first day of 
them. Later there were carpets of school, I think of those wild grapes. 
lady slippers. He taught us the names 
of the flowers, clover(both red and Then, there was the hill above the 
white), daisies, brown-eyed susans, railroad tracks above the Red Mill. 
queen annes lace and many others. We ‘calteds LterBlueberry “Hill. (often 
after a swim, we would climb the hill 
Then there was the railroad station. and pick enough berries for muffins 


While dad talked to Mr. Thompson, the | Or cupcakes for supper. There were 
station agent, my sister and I stayed | no mixes in those days. All baking 


on the platform and waited for the was made from "scratch". 
trains to come in from Boston, Frank- 
lin and Woonsocket. On summer evenings our neighbors of- 


ten came over to sit on our porch, 
We would travel on down to visit with | chat with our parents and fan them- 


dad's Aunt Augusta Gerstle, the selves. They said the fans kept off 
mother of Myra Moore. After a short © the mosquitoes....; The heat never 
visit there, we would go over to Box botheredus children. We sat on the 
Pond to see the Dam. He often took us} steps and played Jack Stones and lis- 
therertoutish: swe ate’the fish, "too. tened to all the latest gossip. We 
They were safe and delicious. jumped rope, played games, or watched 
the men play horseshoes. There was 
Other days we went down to visit his much shouting when one got a ringer 


mother, our grandmother, who lived in | and more so when one got a leaner. 

the house near the wooden railroad 

bridge. We would stop before we got to| Winter evenings were different-while 

the bridge and dad would cut a piece visiting indoors over hot coffee and 

of sassafras for each of us to chew. cake, Whist was a favorite card game. 
Sometimes the men would play Poker. 

The Charles River was across the street We young ones made fudge and played 

from Grandma's house. It was a beaut- | Bingo, which was called Lotto in 

tful river then, as there was a dam a | those days. 

few hundred feet below. People fished 

and swam there in summer and fished In May we had MayBasket parties. We 


BOs 


---the 1920s contd.-- 


would put a May ba@aket full of candy 
on a friend's doorstep and hide. 
she found us we were invited in and 
had a happy time playing games. 


Dad enjoyed berry-picking. He would 
say "I hear Cedar Swamp is loaded wit 
blueberries this year. Let's go pick 


some." We would take a t least two 
water pails, and we each had smaller 
pails. We filled every pail before 


we left to go home, 
the evening picking out twigs, 


where we spent 
leaves 


The next day we helped mother can 
them for winter, 
out for pie, and other goodies. 


The "GOOD OLD DAYS" were really good, 


The Meadstire of a Man 


“‘NOT—HOW DID HE DIE? 
BUT—HOW DID HE LIVE? 
NOT—WHAT DID HE GAIN? 
BUT—WHAT DID HE GIVE? 
NOT—WHAT WAS HIS STATION? 
BUT—HAD HE A HEART? 
AND—HOW DID HE PLAY 
HIS GOD GIVEN PART? 
THESE ARE THE UNITS 
TO MEASURE THE WORTH 
OF A MAN AS A MAN 
REGARDLESS OF BIRTH.” 


When 


MAY BASKETS 


'Twas so much fun when we were young 
To take time from our play, 

To make some pretty baskets, 

For the very first day of May. 


We'd make them out of cardboard 
Or whatever could be found- 

Like scraps of flowered wallpaper 
That Mom had layin' around. 


; Some were square and some were round, 


And some shaped like a cone. 


and green berries out of our treasurej, Each one was a masterpiece, 


| The. best=--our \very own. 
but we did save some | 


We picked spring flowers in the woods, 
Pink beauties and others too. 


To make a dainty sweet bouquet, 


For a dear someone we knew. 


Sometimes we'd tuck a small surprise 
Beneath the flowers gay. 

A bit of homemade candy-- 

Or some cookies baked that day. 


When we thought no one was lookin', 
We'd quietly slip around 

And hang a basket on the door, 
Where we knew it would be found. 


The one I remember best 

Is the one we made for Mom. 

The feigned surprise upon her face 
As she guessed where it came from. 


It seems the little things we did 
That helped make someone glad-- 
They don't have time for anymore, 
And.it kind o' makes me ssad.) i. un 


VAeA 


S20 me 


It's a real budget when you can't budge it. 


There are three ways to get things done, do 
it yourself, hire it done or forbid the kids 
to Gort. 


|} Life is about becoming good at what you do 


for others. 


| The way to extend a hand is willingly. 
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ALEXANDER SCAMMELL and WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Bellingham's General Alexander Scammell, Adjutant General of the 
American armies,Colonel of the First Regiment of New Hampshire, and 
aide to General George Washington, was wounded by Hessian soldiers at 
Yorktown, and died of his wounds at Williamsburg, Virginia in October, 
1781, at the age of 37 years. 

It is generally presumed that his remains were brought to the little 
Scammell Cemetery on Depot Street near Hartford Avenue. 

Much of the detail surrounding the life, capture, and death of Gen. 
Scammell is well documented. 

There is, however, the strange possibilty that Scammell's demise came 
about through a series of errors - or misjudgements - on the part of 
the American and British command. 

Intensive research by the writer indicates that feuding between two 
principal British commanders - Major General Cornwallis, and Major - 
General Sir Henry Clinton - gave rise to a series of incidents that 
placed General Scammell in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

It is a matter of historical fact that throughout his American 
military career, General Clinton demonstrated little friendship or 
respect for his superior officer, General Cornwallis, and it is known 
that they quarreled about military tactics innum erable times. 

In 1781, General Washington was moving his troops about almost in 
the manner of a chess player moving pieces on a chess-board. In the 
north, constant harrassing campaigns by the British required substan- 
tial concentration of American forces, and in Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Kentucky, there were bitter engagements - some involving fighting 
the Indians. 

But it was in Virginia that the British exercised their more force- 
ful military powers. Early in 1776, martial law was declared in 
Williamsburg, and harsh measures were taken with the colony there. 

A Declaration of Independence was proclaimed at Williamsburg on 
July 25, 1776, and from that time until 1779, Williamsburg was a 
center of Revolutionary energy. 

Yorktown was also important in the Virginia conflicts, and when 
Gen. Cornwallis left for Jamestown, Yorktown became an important fac- 
Serene >iatish tactical plans. 

Cornwallis left his station in Jamestown with his troops in July, 
1781, without notifying General Clinton. Clinton, enraged at this move 
sent a letter to Cornwallis countermanding his maneuver, and directed 
Cornwallis to take a strong position on the Chesapeake to carry on a 
harrassing warfare in Virginia and Maryland. Cornwallis obeyed the 
orders and fortified positions at Yorktown and Gloucester, and was 
reinforced there with 3,000 Hessian soldiers. 

Meanwhile, General Lafayette, who was within a few miles of the 
new fortifications planned no attack, having too few troops to carry 
on an effective campaign, and Cornwallis did not attack Lafayette for 
the same reason. 

At this impasse, Gen. Washington was undecided as to a move; he was 
under the impression from recent intelligence, that Cornwallis would be 
reinforced at Yorktown, but sent General Scammell to that place in 
command of a strong force of infantry. Clinton, however, failed to send 
reinforcements to Cornwallis, and ironically, Scammell's presence and 
forces were not really needed, but while on reconnaissance, Scammell 
was captured. 

Thus, a combination of error and fate placed our General Scammell] in 
a situation that ended his career at far too early an age. ae 

eft 


Class History 
1946 High School Yearbook 


Besides having sponsored a Halloween 
Dance, we were the sponsors of the ‘Junior 
Prom.’’ This prorn was the highlight of our 
Junior year. What a kaleidoscopic affair it 
was! Our spacious auditorium was decor- 
ated patriotically with huge V’s for Victory 
in red, white, and blue lights outlining the 
windows, and many airplanes of varied 
shapes, sizes and colors hanging in unique 
designs from the ceiling. These events will 
long remain in our memories, but it was the 
people that made them that is important 


—BETTY PETROSKY 


J unlor J ottin 8s 


Because of the numerous shortages and dif- 
ficulties of wartime, Bellingham High School did 
not have a complete schedule of sports activities. 
We did have a basketball team and many of our 
Freshmen boys participated. A physical train- 
ing program took the place of sports. 


Walter Sf Slooartl 


OPERATIONS 
MAP 


1942 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 


ON 
PUBLIC SAFETY 


DECEMBER 1441 
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OBSERVATION POST---BELL INGHAM 
Edward Sawyer 

Serving as an airplane spotter in the 
tower of the Town Hall one night the new 
man did not know that continuous flashing 
red lights on the plane were seen on the 
big passenger liners of the air! Immedi- 
ately he reached for the phone beside him 
and alerted the party on the other end of 
the line, assuming that he was reporting to 
Milford Headquarters. On questioning fur- 
ther it was revealed that it was a plane on 
a regular scheduled line from Boston to New 
York. Then our spotter was sternly inform- 
ed that he had made an alert for the whole 
East Coast boundary because his phone was a 
direct line to New York for the Air Raid 
Warning System! A little action that creat- 
ed a chain reaction affecting others outside 
of Bellingham continue to 'happen' here as 
in the past! 


THE MILFORD (MASS.) DAILY NEWS, 


TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 9, 1941 


The Ladies’ Aid society of the 
Baptist church will meet tomor- 


- 
Bellingham 
Cait For ct 

As the resuit: of orders from War 
departmem requestion the immcdi- 
at¢ manning of the alr observation 
post in Bellingham Center on a 24- 
hour ®asis, arm !mmedieate call for 
volunteer observers has been sent 
out. All persons willing to - assist 
should ‘report to Chief Observer 
James Yates at the observation 
tower: or to Commander Edward 
Reid after -6.30 p. m. The local vol- 
unteer observers went on duty at 
the chrervation tower at the Town 
sli at noon yesterday. Those who 
were on duty yesterday afternoon 
were Mrs. Harold Knott, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Thomas, James A. Yates, James 
W. Yates, Howard Thayer, Armand 
Robillard, Paul Chamberlain and 
Jchn Winn.. 


The code name for the 
Post was 'Darby' 


FLASH MESSAGE FORM 
“ARMY FLASH ......-coneeeeses 


Gall your telephone central and say: 


row ifght at 8 o'clock at the home 


of Mrs. Frederick Leek. 


The Ladies’ Benevolent society 
of the-North Bellingham Baptist 
church are having a meat loaf sup- 
per in the vestry of the church to- 
morrow night at 6.30 o’clock. There 
wili also be a sale of household ar- 
ticles. The supper is being put on 
by a committee in charge of Mrs. 
George Dawley. 


The whist party for the benefit 
cf the local Grange Christmas tree 
was held last night at the Aw- 
Kum-On-Inn. The first prizes 
were won by Mr3. Walter Cooke 
and Joseph D’Bregani; the conso- 
lation prizes went to Mrs. May 
Jehnson and Walter Cooke. The 
heart: prize was won by George 
MacMaster. , freshmenits were 


served by the hostess, Mrs. Helena — 


Hiltz. 


Bellingham Observation 


22a 


(Give your phase umber) 


Central will connect you with an Army Information Center. 


When you hear: 


“ARMY, GO AHEAD PLEASE”, you say: 


“FLASH” 


and continue message you have checked on form below, in the order indicated: 


NUMBER | TYPE OF AIMEE AES gid abate 
AIRPLANES | A!RPLAN ad eee AIRPLANES| 


BIMOTOR 
MULTI HEARD 
MOTOR | 


HIGH 


eS Low by 
ae oe 
| 


VERY HIGH! 


YOUR 
OBSERVA- 

TION POST 

CODE NAME 


DIRECTION 


AIRPLANES 
FROM 0. P. 


DISTANCE 


AIRPLANES 
FROM O. P. 


AIRPLANES 
HEADED 
TOWARD 


. Ne uw oN NE 
dl 
w— 

are a 

i Pe (Ae ae a, ee 
Le Aire Omit if it willl 
oO. Cor" verte * cause delay int 

“OVERHEAD” rt. 


The real reason as to 
hall observation post 


wasn't because of lack of volunteers. 


why wasn't the town 
manned 24 hours a day 
It 


was because the Town Hall was in such a 
"deplorable condition" that the Board of 


But 


Selectmen condemned the building. 
because of the war only minor repairs 
were undertaken so that the building 
could be reopen. ET 


RECOMMENDED READING 


If you are interested in old 
(and very old) houses, time devoted 
to perusing "Open Houses In New 
England" by Samuel Chamberlain will 
be well spent. Chamberlain's fine 
photographs of old New England have 
been seen on calendars and cards, 
and all are of the quality in this 
fine book. "Open House" contains 
280 photographs of interiors and 
exteriors of houses in Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachsuetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
Locally, it includes views of the 
famed old (1636) Jonathan Fairbanks 
house in Dedham. 


"Paul Revere and the World He 
Lived In, by Esther Forbes, is a 
highly readable, detailed history 
of the Boston area between 1715 and 
1818. The historical portion is 
woven around the life of Revere, 
and is made the more readable by 
having the characters in the book 
walk, talk, and participate in 
events of that time. Social and 
military aspects are interestingly 
detailed throughout the Revolu- 
tionary period, and many precon- 
ceived notions of that War will be 
dispelled by reading this book. 
(By the way, the first bell cast 
by Paul Revere was a failure....) 


If vou haven' t done so recent- 
ly, Tense nates might be a good 
time to re-read "Massachusetts: 


A Guide to the Pilgrim State.” 
This book, published in 1971 by 
Houghton, Miflin is part of the 
American Guide Series. It con- 
tains not only city and town 
histories,, but tells about 
hunting and fishing, our plants 
and wildlife, and regional geog- 
raphy. Originally published 
under the same title in 1937 as 
a WPA project, the book has been 
extensively revised to bring it 
up to date for the 1971 print- 
ing. FDD 
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Pave: vo elsametan ay seelaes 


Feople See doubt what you say, but 
they'll believe what you do. 

ft at Dirstiyourgont succeed, try 
reading the directions. 

hen the truth is in your way, you're 


on the wrong road. 


51% of being smart is knowing what 
you're dumb at. 


A speaxer who doesn't strike oil in 
10 minutes should stop boring. 


The only good thing about bad weather 
is it gives us something to talx 
about besides each other. 


The world is full of willing people- 
Some willing to work and some. willing 
to let them. 


The oldest anc shortest words-"yes”" 
and “no"- are those which require 
the most thought. 


Never cut what can be untied. 


Waiting for your ship to come in .isn't 
as effective as going out and towing 
it to sportt 


Two things are bad for the heart-- 
running uphill and running down people. 


Wwarriage is educational. There’s no 
surer way to learn about your faults. 


Some people never get interested in 
anvil eS! nonewom thelr 
business. 


Arbath matwis*a litele Trup that child- 
ren lixe to stand beside. 


lwoSquitoes are like small children- 
the minute they stop making noise you 
iknow they're into something. 


Children may be deductible--but some- 
times they are still taxing. 


cnowledge is the foundation on which 
to build a better world. 


A little oil of courtesy would elim- 
imatera lot of friction 
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A TRIBUTE TO 
CATHY MARY MUCCIARONE 
by Katherine Breitfelder 


Sorrow is as much a part of community as celebra- 
tion is, and it is with much sadness that we include this 
tribute to a treasured friend, Cathy Mary Mucciarone, 
who passed away on her 33rd birthday, March 9, 
1995. 

Cathy graduated Magna Cum L£gude from Nichols 
College in Dudley, Massachusetts with a BA. in 

JTistory, after graduating with honors from Franklin 
High School in 1980, But beyond her intellect was her 
ability to give of herself. 

It has been said that “A life has been worthwhile if it 
has given more than it has taken.” This certainly 
applied to Cathy, whose contributions materialized in 
many ways. She was always ready to lend a helping 
hand to a friend or a good cause. 

She held the position of Co-Chairman of the 

Bellingham, Historical Commission. In this capacity, 
she dedicated herself to increasing knowledge and 
interest in the history of Bellingham. She accom- 
plished this through all her efforts and contributions to 
the Bellingham  flistorical Museum, the 275th 
Anniversary Celebration, arts grants funding which 
she worked to obtain for the, Historical Commission, 
and the annual Historical Appreciation Day cere- 
monies. She provided historical educational outreach 
efforts to the schools and community organizations. 

Cathy posessed intelligence far beyond that attained 
in her formal schooling. She had business savvy, com- 
mon sense, and- “street smarts,” and those qualities 
can't be found in books. 

What makes Cathy’s accomplishments even more 
impressive is that Cathy was physically challenged 
from birth with heart disease. Despite this great chal- 
lenge, Cathy chose time and again to rise to the occa- 
sion and make the most of everyday, every 
relationship and every opportunity. 

Cathy enriched many hearts and lives and she will 
be greatly missed by those who were blessed with 
knowing her. 

CATHY MARY MUCCIARONE 
March 9, 1962 - March 9, 1995 
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If there ever was a rose without a thorn it 
would be Cathy Mucciarone. I first met Cathy 
12 years ago when she was dedicating her time 
with the Dan Ranieri for State Rep. race. 

But one does not have to go that far back in 
time to mark her accomplishments. She was a 
person totally dedicated to her friends and 
her community. When Cathy undertook a pro- 
ject she saw that project through until it's 
goals were accomplished. I will only tell 
you some of Cathys' year 1994, only one as- 
peet of her difel, the’ Bellingham Historic 
Commission. 


Cathy didn't drive and even with her heart 
ailment that did not stop her from walking 

to or from the Museum Building at Bellingham 
center. Many times she was short of breath 
and was in discomfort but she never whispered 
one word of complaint. 


Cathy helped on the afghan project, was co- 
editor of the Crimpville Comments, wrote 
stories for the C.C., was the photographer 
for the historic commission, co-ordinated 
Special events, gave tours to the scouting 
groups, answered the museum correspondence 
and phone calls. She also did research unon 
request, took minutes of all the meetings, 
and organized all the Sunday volunteer days 
to keep the museum open. Cathy also remem- 
bered to order the bunting and make sure it 
was up in time for Memorial Day. She never 
forgot a special occas ion and remembered 
everyones birthday with a card. 


Cathy alone undertook the Grant applications 
and managed to secure three grants from the 
Bellingham Cultural Council. "Life of An 
Early Bostonian, Gail Gallagher, (and) 

Silk Stockings". Cathy put together these 
events on different weekends at the Belling- 
ham Public Library. Each event was a great 
success and helped make Bellingham's 275th 
Anniversary Celebration that much more enjoy- 
able. 


Cathy gave of herself, unselfishly, and with- 
out pay. Many times taking money from her 
own pocket to help an event be that much more 
successful. She never sought recognition. 
Cathy did it because she was who she was and 
it had to get done. ; 


Cathy was my friend and co-chairperson and 
it is always diff #cult saying good-bye to 
a friend. To Cathy, for me, there will be 
no good-bye because as long as there is a 
Bellingham Historic Commission and a Bell- 
ingham Museum, there will always be Cathy. 
Ernie Taft Co-Chairperson 


This is our last issue until fall. We 
wish you all a very pleasant summer. 

We would like to update our mailing list. 
If you have plans to move, please send us 
your new address. The post office does not . 
usually forward the Comments. If you would 
like to continue receiving the Comments, 
please drop us a post card. If we hear from 
you occasionally, you needn't reply. 


Wh 
dont 
you write 

a letter 
to the 
editor? 


DEAR EDITOR: Sg a ER. 

I've been meaning to write for a} 
long time about the column that appeaf SEEN: 
red in the #125 issue of Crimpville Engine #3 
Comments---"Who was Who in the late GOVERNOR DRAPER 
30S Seger thought, you might pub This engine made the Milford- 
lish the answers in the nextwyssue. I Franklin-Providence run through 
enjoyed it very much. It brought back Bellingham. .circa. 1880 
THite@o, £9 a EOrgotten about. : 

I know I was the girl who climbec 
the water tower. My 15 minutes of 
fame!!!! 

I also was the girl who put on 
the boxing gloves, hence my nickname 
SLUG, but I've forgotten who the 
Bitlet giue Was. Was it Rita: Foley or 
Penny Dore? Norma Rogers 

I never thought of myself as a Stephen P. Godin 
tomboy, but I guess some people would }Edward Nelson 
say I was. I was always interested Joseph Costello 
Tierra. tun..Still am. Rita M. Munger 
Lorraine Metcalf 
Cathy Mucciarone 
———— | Theodore Trudeau 
: ‘Mildred Guerra 
‘Claire Chevalier 
Sophie M. Lewinski 
Paul D. Kearnan 
Pauline (Rossetti) Sannicandro 
Edward M. Wood 
James Copb 
‘Emile W. Henault 
Joseph Lewinsky 
Rachel T. (Martel) Boyoval 
Armand F. Rattie 
\Florence (Cartier) Woodman 
Kenneth R. Clouart 
‘Thare E. Gauthier 
Beulah (Rhodes) Milliard 


DEATHS 
Florence (Lemire) Marcotte 


Alice (Bergeron) Leduc 
Arthur Young 


June (Hall) Merrick 
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DONATIONS 


Dorothy Spencer 

Clarence & Marguerite Snell 
Emilio Cubellis 

Isadora Andrews 

Rita & Ernest Sawyer 
Aubrey & Ruth Sweezey 
June(Hall)Merrick 

Emerson& Virginia Eldredge 
Linwood & Dorothy Lowell 
Claire Foley 

AyeOLbrys 

Eunice Clark 

Thelma Youngdahl 

Friend 


Carolyn & Archie Sherman sali) = 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, Mass. 02019 


BEFORE ; AFTER 


L.F. Thayer & Sons Store early 1900's 


Napoleon's Pizza & Photo-Rama 1995 
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